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A view of our new sanctuary: The Vinemount Meadow Nature Preserve, a 40 acre property located west of 10 th Road East between 
Green Mountain and Ridge Roads on the Stoney Creek Escarpment. This has been a favoured spot for Hamilton birders for many years 
with its wintering population of Short-eared Owls and Northern Harriers. See article on page 148 - photo Bruce Mackenzie. 
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Snowy Owl and Great Black-backed Gull interaction at Bronte Harbouron 16 December 2014 - photo Stewart Scott. Snowy Owls often attract the 

unwanted attention of gulls and crows who can make life "miserable" for the owls. 
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Editor’s notes. 

First off this month, the HNC Board of Directors would like to express their appreciation to Bay Gardens Funeral Home in 
Burlington, for allowing the Board to use their Community Meeting Room at no charge for our monthly Board meetings. This 
really assists us in our planning. 

Very important news is our new sanctuary. I will save my breath (ink?) and let you read all about it in the nicely detailed article 
below. Well done Jen Baker and the Head-of-the-Lake Land Trust! This issue is certainly chalk full of bird articles; the results of 
the Christmas Bird Count, a birding hike summary, the Bird Study Group summary, and a summary of the results of last years 
Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch (NPH) at Beamer Conservation Area in Grimsby. As many of you know, this hawkwatch starts on 
March 1. The NPH article also has a table showing trends for all non-vulture hawks over the last 35 years. If you are like me, your 
first thought upon seeing this table is that our hawks are declining and in serious trouble. However, if you study the table, numbers 
have been fairly stable for the last 20 years except for the previous two years where hawks numbers dropped precipitously. It is 
very possible that the 2013 and 2014 results were an anomaly due to a lot of varying factors, weather being the biggest factor of all, 
which can dramatically affect the flight and how spread-out it is. There is no doubt that some species such as American Kestrel and 
Northern Harrier are declining but other species such as Bald Eagle, Osprey, Merlin and Golden Eagle are increasing in eastern 
North America. At least one hopes the numbers for the last two years were an anomaly. 

I would like to take this space to thank Tom Thomas for his noteworthy dedication to organizing and compiling the results of the 
Hamilton Christmas Bird Count for the last nine seasons. Tom took over from Mike Street in 2006 and will be stepping down as 
the organizer/compiler of the Hamilton CBC. The HNC will be looking for someone to take over. Thanks very much Tom for your 
excellent service on this important file. 

This months photo of the front cover Wood Ducks is by Bonnie Kinder, taken on 18 October 2012 at Cootes Paradise. This is the 
7 th photo in this “project” (see Wood Duck May 2014 page 196). 


And Now For Some Good News ! 

Vinemount Meadow Nature Preserve - A New Opportunity 


by Bruce Mackenzie 

A few years ago in the fall after a period of heavy rains, almost 
all of the lands between the 8 th Road and 10 th Road East, on 
the Stoney Creek Mountain, were heavily flooded. Observing this 
flooded landscape, on either side of the Dofasco Trail, reminded 
us that this marginal farmland and surrounding meadow habitats 
were all originally part of the Vinemount Swamp Forest. Even 
with the municipal drains biting into the properties, the land was 
submerged. An idea was born. 

Were these lands showing their true nature as constructed 
wetlands, or would they become a treed swamp if left to their own 
devices? On the west side of 8 th Road East, the swamp lands have 
not been cleared for agriculture and the forest remains. Not that 
it hasn’t been logged before, but the treed swamp survives. This 
swamp is the largest natural area on the Stoney Creek mountain 
and is now traversed by the longest boardwalk in Ontario, a part 
of the Dofasco 2000 Trail. 

Since “the year of the flood”, the HNC’s Head-of-the-Lake Land 
Trust program has contacted every landowner, between 8 th Road 
and 10 th Road East, to find out if they might be interested in opening 
discussions with the Club about the future of their lands. When you 
go fishing you have to be patient. Well our patience has paid off. 

The HNC Board is pleased to announce that a lease agreement has 
been signed with Waterford Sand and Gravel Ltd. (Waterford), 
owners and operators of Vinemount Quarries. The lease 
agreement covers a 16 hectare (40 acre) property for 24 years 
for a nominal annual sum. Waterford will be supplying $20,000 


in services and materials to 
assist the HNC with habitat 
improvements on the property. 

The leased property is to the 
north of the Dofasco 2000 Trail 
on the west side of 10 th Road 
East and extends to the first 
house north of the railroad 
tracks on 10 th Road East. 

Bill Kester of Waterford states 
that “The Company is very 
pleased to find a partner like 
the HNC to take over the 

management of this property in the summer of2009, during the 

.,i i t A t , r i nesting season! - photo Mike Veitri. 

with a 24 year lease. Waterford 

is a family owned business. The Cameron family recognizes the 
significant habitat in the area and the rare and threatened bird 
species that breed here and they are very pleased to start this new 
relationship with a prominent naturalist club in southern Ontario. 
The company and its employees are excited and looking forward to 
participating in transforming these lands into an improved nature 
preserve with the HNC.” 

These lands will become the seventh nature sanctuary owned 
or administrated by the HNC. It is the first sanctuary that the 
Club is leasing. Other sanctuaries owned by the HNC are located 
throughout Hamilton and southern Ontario. The HNC, members 
will remember, was the first non-governmental organization 



Short-eared Owi at 10 th Road East 
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(NGO) in the Province to acquire land for the protection of 
nature when the HNC purchased the Spooky Hollow Nature 
Sanctuary in Norfolk County in 1961. 

Michael Fischer, President of the HNC said, “The HNC Board 
and the members of the Club are thrilled at the opportunities 
that start with having a place like this in the community The land 
is adjacent to the Vinemount Swamp complex and the Dofasco 
2000 Trail. The HNC will be starting to work on a wildlife and 
habitat enhancement plan and both parties are planning on 
having an opening ceremony in spring 2015. Hopefully the work 
on this project will further the interest of others in the significant 
wildlife habitat of this area. The Club hopes to increase the 
public’s knowledge of the natural environment of the southern 
Ontario meadow habitat and the birds found here.” 


The property is located in the midst of an incredibly important 
area for breeding birds and for birdwatchers alike on the 
Stoney Creek Mountain, north of the Vinemount Quarry. The 
area around the sanctuary is well known for excellent birding 
opportunities. Rare nesting birds in this area include Upland 
Sandpiper (locally declining), Peregrine Falcon (“special concern” 
in Ontario), Bobolink (“threatened” in Ontario), Eastern 
Meadowlark (“threatened” in Ontario), Short-eared Owl (“special 
concern” in Ontario), Northern Harrier (rare local nester) and 
Common Raven (rare to uncommon nester). The Peregrine 
Falcons nest site is now the third nest site for the Peregrine 
Falcon in Hamilton. In 2014, three young peregrines were 



Despondency. 1963, oil on masonite. William Kurelek. This 
image shows Kurelek's father at the family farm in Vinemount, 
likely very close to the new HNC sanctuary. The frequent 
flooding of this area, as mentioned by Bruce Mackenzie, is 
very much in evidence in this painting. Not visible, because of 
the reduced scale, is the passing of a TH&B (CNR) train in the 
background. From Winnipeg Art Gallery website. 


fledged from the local nest. The ravens nest here, marks one of 
the most southern nesting locations in Canada. They have nested 
in the quarry for the last two years and from all appearances 
this winter, they will be attempting to nest again this year. The 
new nature preserve will also be an important nature sanctuary 
throughout the year. This area is very important to wintering 
hawks and owls as a feeding and roosting area. As well, the land 
under lease is primarily southern Ontario meadow habitat. The 
habitat also provides home to many other forms of wildlife as 
well as a diverse plant life. Southern Ontario meadow habitats 
are becoming better known for their important role in providing 
critical areas for butterflies, especially for adult Monarchs. These 
butterflies feed on the nectar produced by flowering plants, like 
goldenrods and asters, to fuel them for their fall migration. 



Rough map, showing the approximate boundaries of 
the HNC's newest sanctuary along 10th Road East. 


This project for the HNC can act as a keystone for more 
sanctuaries in the area. Whether they involve the HNC directly 
or the City of Hamilton, or one of the conservation authorities, 
we are beginning to observe a growing critical mass of lands on 
this part of the Escarpment. The neighbouring Dofasco 2000 
Trail - found mostly in the Hamilton watershed which begins 
west of 8 th Road East - was developed and is operated by the 
Hamilton Conservation Authority. It runs from 11 th Road East 
to the Devils Punch Bowl Conservation Area. The trail runs 
through the Vinemount Swamp, the largest natural area on 
the Hamilton Mountain. The new sanctuary is adjacent to the 
City of Hamilton’s 87 Acre Park found on the south side of the 
tracks across the road from the Club’s property and is in the 
watershed of the Niagara Peninsula Conservation Authority. The 
waters flowing from the newly designated lands are some of the 
headwaters for Forty Creek which flows over Beamer Falls in 
Grimsby. All of these sanctuaries will play an important role in 
being an outdoor classroom for local schools. 

Jen Baker of the HNC’s land trust program has worked diligently 
on this project and the Club would like to thank her for her 
efforts to bring this new type of sanctuary into being. We also 
thank the Cameron Family, the staff at Waterford and Bill Kester 
of Waterford who has worked with Jen throughout, for building 
this unique agreement, i 
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Member Profile - Hazel Broker 


H azel Broker is one of the HNC’s better known and most 
treasured members. It wasn’t until this past year however 
that I first had a chance to meet Hazel and I realized that for newer 
members like myself, Hazels story needed to be retold, (which 
originally ran in the Wood Duck copy of March 1999). On a cold 
January morning, I dropped in at Hazels home to sit down to tea, to 
listen to the journey on which she had traveled and to hear all about 
her activity as a long time Club member. After the interview, Hazel 
procured Jocelyn Neysmith’s article and it was decided that since my 
notes mirrored Jocelyns article so closely, we would republish the 
article, as follows. As Jocelyn has written, it was a thrill to revisit the 
Club’s history through Hazels long term involvement and appreciate 
her incredible memories. She is indeed an inspiration to old and 
newer members alike ~ Gerten Basom. 

An Honorary Life Member for Good Reason 

by Jocelyn Neysmith 

didn’t realize just how much Club history I would learn when 
I asked Hazel Broker - an active Club member since 1950 and 
Honorary Life Member - if she would agree to be the subject of this 
month’s Volunteer Corner. Hazel is a fountain of information, and 
was extremely helpful in compiling notes on her involvement with the 
Club and recollections of events over the years - accounts that include 
birding with revered naturalists like Jim Baillie and George North! 

Hazel Broker grew up in Erindale, Ontario. Long before the area was 
swallowed by Mississauga and covered in subdivisions, Erindale was a 
rural area, and Hazel has fond memories of exploring the countryside 
as a child. Her parents were quite interested in nature, and would 
read her the Thornton W. Burgess Bedtime Story books. During her 
senior years in elementary school, Hazel Broker was fortunate to 
have a teacher who planned regular outdoor hikes, and introduced 
her class to the Junior Audubon Society. At the time the fee for the 
young members was 10 cents! The regular mailing consisted of a 
pamphlet featuring a colour illustration of a bird, a line drawing to 
be coloured, and “an excellent descriptive note”, according to Hazel 
(It wasn’t until Hazel was researching the history of the Club for the 
60th anniversary celebrations, that Hazel discovered that the Junior 
Audubon Society in Canada was run by the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club). As a teenager in the mid 1930s, Hazel went on her first outing 
with a naturalist club after a friend noticed the announcement of 
a Toronto Field Naturalist’s hike in the Credit River Valley. The 
group was led by none other than Jim Baillie (subsequently of Baillie 
Birdathon fame), and Hazel still recalls seeing her first Rufous-sided 
Towhee, through binoculars borrowed from one of the birders who 
welcomed the two teenagers on that May outing. 

During the early 1940s, she began her teaching career at Cedar Springs 
school in north Burlington. In 1943, she accepted a position with the 
Hamilton Board of Education, and moved to that city to be closer to 
her family, who also lived in Hamilton. Hazel’s first experience with 
the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club was on an outing to Long Point in 
March of 1950 to see the Whistling (Tundra) Swans. She was invited 
to join a carload of her librarian friends who were HNC members, 
and remembers the experience as “fantastic”. Shortly thereafter, 


then President Bob 
Elstone wrote letters 
to all the Hamilton 
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him up on his offer. Hazel Broker at her Westdale residence, 

She began attending January 2015 - photo Gerten Basom. 


monthly meetings, and soon found herself taking on Club duties, 
due to Bob Elstone’s belief in getting all new members involved. 
Her first volunteer job for the Club was addressing, by hand, the 
100 envelopes needed each month to send the Wood Duck out to 
members, schools and libraries. During the 1960s, Hazel collated 
the Wood Duck (run off as individual pages on a Gestetner) with 
the help of her parents and fellow Club member, Blossom Patton. 
During the 1970s, Hazel became a member of the Board of 
Directors, serving first as Field Events Director from 1970-74 and 
then Editor of the Wood Duck from 1974-77. 

When she retired from teaching in 1977, Hazel resigned from the 
HNC Board to embark on a five month trip to Australia and New 
Zealand, but in the fall of 1978 was asked to come back on the 
Board as Vice-President. In that capacity, she planned the Club’s 60 
anniversary celebration in 1979, which was unexpectedly snowed 
out - on April the 9th! Hazel served as President of the HNC from 
1980-82, which she says was “a great privilege”. “I hoped that “in 
some small way, I was able to repay something of what the Club 
has done for me over the years”. After serving as Past President, 
Hazel retired from the Board in 1984. Since then she has continued 
to lead hikes for the Club and contribute as a member of the 
Sanctuary Committee; she is also a member of the Wood Duck 
mailing committee. Lois Evans, herself a very active Club member 
since 1956, comments that over the years, Hazel has held many 
positions within the Club, and served on almost every committee. 
During the FON conference in Hamilton, she headed up the 
photography contest, which is one of the most demanding jobs 
and involves lining up judges, arranging prizes and coordinating a 
multitude of slide entries, among other things. Lois points out that 
Hazel is always positive and encouraging, and “has always been 
very professional” in whatever volunteer job she has undertaken. 
“She has gone out of her way to get to know new members over the 
years, as well as providing transportation to both junior and senior 
members,” to allow them to participate in Club activities. 

The HNC’s sanctuary properties always meant a lot to Hazel, and she 
was been hiking both since they were purchased by the Club. After 
buying her first car in 1951, she became a regular on Club outings, 
and was introduced to “the wonderful world of birdwatching” by 
George North and others. On July 28, 1961, the HNC purchased 
the Spooky Hollow Sanctuary, sparking an interest in wildflowers. 
Hazel enjoyed honing her botany skills over the years, with help 
of Marion Shivas, Dr. Bert McLaren and Edith Kammermans, 
among others. An official member of the Sanctuary Committee 
since 1986, Hazel has always been involved in the work parties 
that go out each year (continued on page 158) 
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2014 Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch at Beamer Memorial C.A. 


by John Stevens 


T he late Dave Copeland initiated monitoring of the spring 
migration of hawks at Beamer Memorial Conservation Area, 
Grimsby in 1975. Full season daily coverage began five years 
later, so 2014 marked the 40 th season for the site and the 35 th year 
of comparable data. In addition to raptors like hawks, eagles and 
falcons, the watch has always recorded passing vultures, which 
migrate similarly to most of the hawks, using daytime rising air 
currents to travel large distances with minimal effort. 

It was quickly learned that there were fourteen raptor species 
and one vulture (Turkey Vulture) that passed regularly each 
year. Numbers of the various species have varied over time, 
sometimes in a well-defined trend such as the increase in Bald 
Eagle and Osprey following the reduction in use of certain 
pesticides in the 1970s, and some rather erratically, such as the 
periodic irruptions of Rough-legged Hawks due to prey species 
declines in their northern habitat. 


Throughout the forty years, one species has been demonstrating a 
steady increase in numbers, the Turkey Vulture, which is known 
to hawk watchers as a TV. It is fortunate that we have been 
counting TVs because in 2014 their count of 7,330 individuals 
constituted 62.8% of the total count. Last year it would have been 
better to describe our efforts as a vulture watch where we also 
counted hawks! This situation is not a result of just the increase 
in the TV population passing by the watch. As the following chart 
demonstrates, the count numbers for the fourteen non-vulture 
species have been declining for some time and have plummeted 
in the last two years from what were already historically low totals. 


Mon-vuiture Raptors at Beamer 
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The TV count set a new record high besting the 2011 total of 
7,125. Contrasting with that are the six species that set record 
low counts in 2014. These were Northern Harrier, Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, Northern Goshawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Red-tailed 
Hawk and American Kestrel. All these species but Northern 
Goshawk and American Kestrel broke records set only the 
previous year, implying that something may be affecting their 
populations. The Northern Goshawk record will stand forever as 
not a single one was seen last year. In addition, the Broad-winged 
Hawk and Rough-legged Hawk counts were the second lowest on 
record while both Bald and Golden Eagle numbers were below 


recent yearly totals. 

While Northern Goshawk 
has become a rare species 
at the watch, in recent years 
we have begun to see Black 
Vultures on a regular but 
infrequent basis. The result 
is that while we may be 
losing Northern Goshawk 
as a regular migrant at 
Beamer, we are gaining 
Black Vulture as a possible 
sighting. Unlike TVs, which 
can be very long distance 
migrants, Black Vultures 
are quite sedentary, tending 
to stay year-round in their at the Owl Foundation last October. 
territories. We are starting photo Annick Gionet Rollick. 

to see them because they appear to have expanded their range 
northward in recent years and are now found just across the 
Niagara River in upper New York State. Neither U.S. nor 
Canadian border agents seem to care that they have no respect 
for international boundaries and they roam freely back and 
forth between the U.S. and Canada. It is some of this population 
that we believe appears periodically at Beamer. 



Male Northern Harrier, 1 April 2014, Beamer Memorial C.A. - photo 


Barry Cherriere. 

The Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch is an excellent example of citizen 
science in action. The migration data, collected systematically 
over an extended period, constitutes a solid contribution to 
our knowledge of raptor populations and ranges. Anyone with 
eyesight can contribute. The more eyes scanning the sky, the better 
the chance for seeing and identifying the birds. We encourage you 
to spend some time at the watch to help with spotting and to learn 
tips on how to identify the species as they pass. 

The Hawkwatch begins on the first day in March — what a great 
way to say farewell to winter! — and extends well into May. ^ 



John Stevens (with the glasses) at the 
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2014 Hamilton Christmas Bird Count 


by Tom Thomas 

O n Boxing Day, 26 December 2014, 83 enthusiastic birders set 
off in great anticipation, either to count birds in the field, or 
watch birds coming to their feeders. Some were out in the very 
early hours listening for owls. 

The weather for the bird count this year couldn’t have been bet¬ 
ter, mild temperatures, with a low of 0.6°C, to a high of 8.3°C. The 
wind was light, if a little breezy at times, from the west. It was crisp 
underfoot early on, but soon turned soft as conditions warmed. 
Lakes and ponds were ice-free, and water courses ran freely. 

Alas, good weather doesn’t always mean good birding. Many groups 
reported that birds were sometimes hard to find, and that their 
counts for the same territories were lower than in previous years. 

The highlight on Boxing Day this year would be the Palm War¬ 
bler at Bayfront Park, although it was first discovered there on 10 
December. This brought our total species seen on the Hamilton 
Christmas Bird Count since records began, or at least since 1954 
where our “modern” records began, to 199. 

The total species count in 2014 is 99 and the 10 year average for 
species totals is 101. 

The number of individual birds counted is 43,730. The 10 year 
average for individual birds counted is 67,228. 

We had record counts for the following species (previous record 
in brackets). 

Turkey Vulture 2 - (1) 

Black Scoter 87 - (30) 

American Coot 186 - (167) 

Carolina Wren 52 - (52) 

There were above average counts for the following species - 10 
year average count in brackets. 

Common Loon 5 (3), American Wigeon 2(1), Northern Shov- 
eler 227 (89), Green-winged Teal 27 (20), Hooded Merganser 
139 (71), Northern Harrier 4 (2), Merlin 4 (3), Wild Turkey 76 
(48), Ring-billed Gull 1,876 (1,533), Herring Gull 2,274 (1,592) 
Glaucous Gull 14 (12), Great Black-backed Gull 343 (114), Belted 
Kingfisher 8 (6), Red-bellied Woodpecker 83 (50), Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker 96 (73), Common Raven 2(1), White-breasted Nuthatch 
254 (208), Golden-crowned Kinglet 49 (41), Yellow-rumped 
Warbler 3 (2), Swamp Sparrow 6 (5). 

The following species mirrored their exact 10 year average; Great 
Blue Heron 9, Peregrine Falcon 4, Great Horned Owl 6, Long¬ 
eared Owl 1, Tufted Titmouse 1, Winter Wren 17, Fox Sparrow 1. 

Other interesting finds; Pomarine Jaeger, Eastern Towhee, Yel¬ 
low-bellied Sapsucker, Eastern Phoebe. 

We had below average counts for the following species; Mallard 
2,777 (4,601), Mallard x Black Duck 2 (17), Northern Pintail 2 
(13), Canvasback 84 (206), Redhead 11 (25), Ring-necked Duck 38 
(70), Greater Scaup 3,429 (5,128), Lesser Scaup 182 (1,006), Long¬ 


tailed Duck 5,115 (8,009), Surf Scoter 
54 (92), Common Goldeneye 1,364 
(2,290), Red-breasted Merganser 148 
(314), Ruddy Duck 39 (530), Ameri¬ 
can Kestrel 5 (14), Iceland Gull 2 (8), 

Rock Pigeon 1,443 (1,968), Mourning 
Dove 574 (1,235), Northern Flicker 
4 (8), Blue Jay 290 (376), Ameri¬ 
can Crow 768 (878), Horned Lark 2 
(18), Black-capped Chickadee 1,182 
(1,674), Red-breasted Nuthatch 34 
(42), Eastern Bluebird 10 (26), European Starling 8,342 (11, 043), Ce¬ 
dar Waxwing 75 (357), American Tree Sparrow 289 (681), Song Spar¬ 
row 12 (32), White-crowned Sparrow 2 (14), Dark-eyed Junco 742 
(1,222), Northern Cardinal 419 (546), Red-winged Blackbird 2 (7), 
Brown-headed Cowbird 8 (15), House Finch 429 (479), Pine Siskin 
31 (46), American Goldfinch 516 (881), House Sparrow 1,293 (2,065). 

Count Week birds (seen three days before or three days after the Count, 
but not on Count day): Harlequin Duck, Snowy Owl, and Marsh Wren. 

My sincere thanks to all those that graciously volunteered their 
time for this fun and worthy cause. 



Tom Thomas being interviewed 
by CBC News on 24 December 
prior to the 2013 Hamilton CBC. 


Counters in the field: 

Number of hours feeder watching: 
Number of hours owling: 

Number of hours walking: 
Number of hours driving: 
Distance driven owling (km): 
Distance driven daytime (km): 
Distance walked owling (km): 
Distance walked daytime (km): 


83 

20.5 
8.0 

132.5 
46.75 

27.5 
699.10 

4.5 
151.3 


The individual species count is as follows: (10 Year Current 
average refers to average count over the last ten years). 



2014 

Highest 

Recorded 

Count 

1954-2013 

10 Year 
Current 
Average 

Canada Goose 

4,747 

10,415 

6,893 

Mute Swan 

35 

138 

81 

Trumpeter Swan 

95 

193 

146 

Gadwall 

28 

278 

46 

American Wigeon 

2 

10 

1 

American Black Duck 

202 

1,170 

330 

Mallard 

2,777 

11,198 

4,601 

Mallard x Black Duck 

2 

48 

17 

Northern Shoveler 

227 

285 

89 

Northern Pintail 

2 

72 

13 

Green-winged Teal 

27 

112 

20 

Canvasback 

84 

1,073 

206 

Redhead 

11 

367 

25 
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Ring-necked Duck 

38 

205 

70 

Greater Scaup 

3,429 

17,556 

5,128 

Lesser Scaup 

182 

4,679 

1,006 

Surf Scoter 

54 

224 

92 

White-winged Scoter 

409 

1,077 

608 

Black Scoter 

87 

30 

5 

Long-tailed Duck 

5,115 

24,304 

8,009 

Bufflehead 

360 

925 

428 

Common Goldeneye 

1,364 

10,456 

2,290 

Hooded Merganser 

139 

157 

71 

Common Merganser 

1,079 

9,000 

1,119 

Red-breasted Merganser 

148 

589 

314 

Ruddy Duck 

39 

882 

530 

“Duck” species 

500 

10,001 

3,055 

Wild Turkey 

76 

98 

48 

Common Loon 

5 

9 

3 

Horned Grebe 

1 

9 

0 

Double-cr. Cormorant 

34 

74 

41 

Great Blue Heron 

9 

32 

9 

Black-cr. Night-Heron 

1 

11 

5 

Turkey Vulture 

2 

1 

0 

Bald Eagle 

6 

11 

5 

Northern Harrier 

4 

15 

2 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

10 

21 

11 

Coopers Hawk 

12 

23 

15 

“Accipiter” species 

1 

9 

2 

Red-tailed Hawk 

126 

186 

137 

Rough-legged Hawk 

2 

106 

3 

American Coot 

186 

167 

85 

Ring-billed Gull 

1,876 

3,467 

1,533 

Herring Gull 

2,274 

12,600 

1,592 

Iceland Gull 

2 

51 

8 

Lesser Black-backed Gull 

1 

4 

2 

Glaucous Gull 

14 

70 

12 

Great Black-backed Gull 

343 

433 

114 

“Gull” species 

23 

213 

14 

Pomarine Jaeger 

1 

i 

0 

Rock Pigeon 

1,443 

5,140 

1,968 

Mourning Dove 

574 

2,180 

1,235 

Eastern Screech-Owl 

14 

32 

15 

Great Horned Owl 

6 

45 

6 

Long-eared Owl 

1 

65 

1 

Belted Kingfisher 

8 

13 

6 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 

83 

84 

50 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 

1 

2 

0 

Downy Woodpecker 

222 

323 

229 

Hairy Woodpecker 

96 

126 

73 

Northern Flicker 

4 

52 

8 

Pileated Woodpecker 

7 

14 

7 

“Woodpecker” species 

1 

3 

1 

American Kestrel 

5 

50 

14 

Merlin 

4 

5 

3 

Peregrine Falcon 

4 

6 

4 

Eastern Phoebe 

1 

1 

0 

Northern Shrike 

1 

21 

4 

Blue Jay 

290 

527 

376 

American Crow 

768 

7,000 

878 


Common Raven 

2 

4 

1 

Horned Lark 

2 

217 

18 

Black-capped Chickadee 

1,182 

2,228 

1,674 

Tufted Titmouse 

1 

8 

1 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

34 

98 

42 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

254 

286 

208 

Brown Creeper 

18 

97 

21 

Carolina Wren 

52 

52 

36 

Winter Wren 

17 

38 

17 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

55 

213 

41 

Eastern Bluebird 

10 

52 

26 

Hermit Thrush 

2 

11 

3 

American Robin 

77 

1,587 

591 

Northern Mockingbird 

20 

44 

20 

European Starling 

8,342 

73,000 

11,043 

Cedar Waxwing 

75 

1,136 

357 

Yellow-rumped Warbler 

3 

8 

2 

Palm Warbler 

1 

0 

0 

Eastern Towhee 

1 

6 

0 

American Tree Sparrow 

289 

2,640 

681 

Fox Sparrow 

1 

2 

1 

Song Sparrow 

12 

290 

32 

Swamp Sparrow 

6 

73 

5 

White-throated Sparrow 

76 

213 

84 

White-crowned Sparrow 

2 

52 

14 

Dark-eyed Junco 

742 

1,954 

1,222 

Northern Cardinal 

419 

672 

546 

Red-winged Blackbird 

2 

68 

7 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

8 

182 

15 

House Finch 

429 

1,669 

479 

Pine Siskin 

32 

800 

46 

American Goldfinch 

516 

1,358 

881 

Evening Grosbeak 

6 

335 

0 

House Sparrow 

1,318 

3,500 

2,065 


Total individuals 43,730 



_ * __ wt __ v _ 

Palm Warbler at Bay front Pork, Hamilton ; 11 December 2014. This bird 
obligingly stayed to become the first Palm Warbler ever recorded on the 
Hamilton Christmas Bird Count-photo Joanne Redwood. 


2014 Participants: 

Ted Armstrong, Anna Baranova, Gerten Basom, Terry Basom, 
Christine Bishop, Barrie Boatman, Laurel Boatman, Jody Bootsma, 
Mike Boyd, Alex Breitkopf, John Brett, Hazel Broker, Wayne Bull¬ 
ock, Sue Carson, Heather Cashin, Chris Cheatle, Michael Clark, 
Mark Cranford, Tim Cranford, Bill Crins, Jay Crosthwait, Jenny 
Darling, Sandy Darling, Ewout Degelder, Jan Degelder, Edward 
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Dinniwell, Rob Dobos, Bryan Drown, Barney Dutka, Helene Dutka, 
Cheryl Edgecombe, Christian Friis, Denys Gardiner, John Glover, 
Jean Hall-Armstrong, Georg Hentsch, Beth Jefferson, Mark Jennings, 
Bill Lamond, Deborah Lindeman, Joyce Litster, Stuart Mackenzie, 
Dave Maltby, Len Manning, Mike Margets, Pat Margets, Marlene 
McBrien, Kevin McLaughlin, Gord McNulty, Matt Mills, Dave Mof- 
fatt, Claire Molloy, Frank Morley, Chris Motherwell, Dilia Narduzzi, 


George Naylor, Josh Nieuwenhuis, John Olmsted, Daphne Payne, 
Richard Poort, Rob Porter, Dennis Price, Tammy Quinn, Bill Read, 
Joanne Redwood, Dave Restivo, Caleb Scholtens, Peter Scholtens, 
Bill Smith, Robert Stamp, Barb Strang, Chris Street, Mike Street, 
Neil Taylor, Tom Thomas, Doug Tigchelaar, Phillip Waggett, Rob 
Waldhuber, Joan Wallace, Angie Williams, Ken Williams, Ross 
Wood, Brian Wylie. 
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An Unusual River Cruiser at Point Pelee, Ontario r 

by Bill Lamond and Alan Wormington 


1 


n 


O n September 2, 2014 (at 10:30 a.m.), the authors along with 
Michael J. Nelson, were walking north along the west side of 
the Tip of Point Pelee, watching dragonflies as we flushed them. 
A dragonfly suddenly landed lazily just to our left, just a metre 
away, on some dogwood bushes. We all immediately looked at this 
boldly patterned dragon. BL was stupefied and unable to deduce 
what it was. He was thinking Tiger Spiketail, when AW exclaimed 
it was a river cruiser. Of course it was indeed a river cruiser of some 
sort, but we were uncertain as to what species. It quickly became 
apparent it was not a Swift River Cruiser ( Macromia illinoiensis ), 
due to the well-patterned abdomen. We all immediately began 
taking pictures of this very “tame” dragonfly. We were discussing 
ID options when it occurred to BL that it had to be a Royal River 
Cruiser (M. taeniolata) because of the boldly patterned abdomen. 
BL was thinking that it might be a first record for Essex County 
- wrong! - and certainly the first record for Point Pelee. We had 
taken several photos when we decided this dragonfly could likely 
be caught by hand. BL easily caught it and then removed some 
spider webs that were somewhat entangling. More photos were 
taken, it was released, and then it flew back to the dogwood where 
even more photos were taken. 

We considered the possibility of another southern river cruiser 
species but the only species that came to mind was Gilded River 
Cruiser (M. pacified). We were certain it would prove to be 
a Royal. At any rate we had no field guide handy to make the 
call. We soon arrived at the Point Pelee Visitor Centre but their 
bookshop did not have a suitable field guide, and the internet 
service at the centre was not functioning well enough to allow us 
to summon up some images of river cruisers. 

We (the authors) eventually got back to AW s 
residence just north of the park, where we 
consulted some field guides and web images. 

We soon realized that it was not a Royal River 
Cruiser, and the options were either Gilded 
or Wabash River Cruiser (M. wabashensis). 

Wabash being a suspected hybrid species, it was 
far more likely that Gilded would be the species 
in question. However, on closer inspection, the 
abdominal pattern seemed incorrect for Gilded 
but it was an excellent match for Wabash River 
Cruiser instead, based on the amount of yellow 
on the abdominal segments. The reduced yellow 



Point Pelee Notional Pork Mocromio (possible wabashensis) , 2 September 2014 - 
photo A/an Wormington. 

on segments 2-6 compared to typical Gilded, suggested Wabash, 
and the presence of the “moth” mark on segment 8 seemed to rule 
out Royal. Nonetheless, we were still not completely certain about 
the identification. 

What is Wabash River Cruiser? This is a species, or hybrid 
species, that is still poorly understood (Paulson 2011). It has 
been known to science for over a century, and was described as 
a new species in 1909 from an individual collected in Bluffton, 
Indiana, near the Wabash River by E. Williamson. However, soon 
after, a consensus was reached among most 
U.S. odonatists that wabashensis was just a 
colour form (polymorph) of M. taeniolata. 
Williamson (1909) had reported captures 
of M. wabashensis with M. taeniolata and 
M. pacifica. This suggested to some, the 
possibility that M. wabashensis is a hybrid 
between M. pacifica and M. taeniolata. This 
opinion gained traction and most authorities 
now believe that Wabash River Cruiser is 
a hybrid, although this viewpoint is not 
unanimous. The parent species are believed 

Face study of Point Pelee Macromia, 2 t0 be R( V al and Gilded River Cruisers - None 
September 2014-photo Bill Lamond. of the current field guides are very helpful in 
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addressing this situation, and in fairness, the scientific literature 
is lacking too. DNA work on this “species” might resolve what 
wabashensis actually is; however DNA is very similar between 
many species of Macromia. 

Due to the uncertainty of the identification and the possibly of 
hybridity, Colin D. Jones assisted us in soliciting expert opinion on this 
specimen. These are comments from several experts, most doubting 
that the species could be identified based solely on photographs. 

“7 would say it is a M. pacifica with restricted markings on 
the abdomen suggesting the possibility of wabashensis . How 
is that for hedging my bet! I dont have material referable 
to wabashensis to compare to and I actually dont have that 
many pacifica specimens , especially from the northeast , to 
fully consider typical variation seen in that species”. 

John C. Abbott 

“7 pretty much agree with John , but I have no pacifica 
specimens from the northeastern part of its range. Its distinct 
from taeniolata in colour pattern but has smaller abdominal 
markings than pacifica , and that more or less fits wabashensis . 
All Macromia vary in the intensity of their markings , and 
identification from photos , when you cant see any structural 
details , can be dicey when the variation goes to the normal 
extremes—or at least normal from what we know now. 
When there are more online photos of a species than there 
are specimens in collections , well probably have seen greater 
extremes of variation in all of them but may well not know 
what were seeing , as the colour patterns converge and photos 
usually cant be checked for all possible characters. 

But did anyone notice that the epiproct is relatively a bit 
shorter than is normal in North American Macromia ? I dont 
know what to make of that; maybe theres more variation than 
I thought. Too bad it couldnt have been preserved and then 
compared directly with other “wabashensis ” and other species 
(and genetic material taken from it)”. 

Dennis R. Paulson 






Clasper dose-up of mate (possible) wabashensis at Point Peiee 
National Park , 2 September 2014 - photo Bill Lamond. 

u The photos look great for Wabash to me”. 

Larry Rosche 

“ 7 1 looks most like pacifica . I believe , and think others agree , 
that wabashensis is a hybrid pacifica X taeniolata . The 
apparent similarity of DNA in a great many Macromia 
species seems to go along with the observation that hybridism 
is frequent in this genus. If one cant collect the Macromia , 
then it is necessarily impossible to definitively identify these 
guys. The hamule is pretty important”. 



Nick Donnelly 

“This Peiee Macromia looks similar to some that Tve found in 
NW Ohio. They look very similar to pacifica but the abdominal 
markings are somewhat reduced and the antehumeral stripe is 
not complete”. 

Rick Nirschl 



Close-up of abdominal segments of mate (suspected) Macromia 
wabashensis. 2 September 2014 at Point Peiee National Park. Note the 
very distinctive "moth" mark on S8 - photo Bill Lamond. 


So there is certainly no consensus about this Point Peiee specimen. 
Gilded or Wabash River Cruiser - that is the unanswered question! 

In Dragonflies and Damselflies of Ohio (Glotzhober & McShaffrey 
2002), there is an excellent review of wabashensis , including keys 
for distinguishing Ohio Macromia species, distribution maps, 
and a drawing comparing abdominal sizes and patterns between 
them (see below). This review of wabashensis discusses the field 



Comparison of lengths and patterns of abdomens of 


four River Cruiser (Macromia) entities. From top , Gilded 
(pacifica) ; Royal (taeniolata) ; Wabash (wabashensis) ; 
and proposed new species. (Reproduced with permission 
from Glotzhober & McShaffrey 2002). 

work of Carl Cook (1994, 1995) who concluded that Wabash 
River Cruiser was indeed a valid species, and he produced 
revised keys to the genus. Cook even tentatively proposed a 
new undescribed species, based on material from Arkansas and 
Texas, with very similar specimens from two locations in Ohio. 
Glotzhober & McShaffrey (2002) illustrated wabashensis as well 
as the tentative new species in their Ohio book (see figure above). 
However, Robert Glotzhober (fide January 2015) stated that Cook 
had decided not to proceed with the new species proposal. It is 
interesting that the Point ( continued on page 160) 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - March 2015 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT HNC HIKES - All of our leaders are volunteers who enjoy sharing their knowledge and time. 
The HNC assumes no responsibility for injuries of any kind sustained by anyone as a result of participating in any of these activities. 
Please assess your own ability to participate. Hikes are sometimes cancelled or rescheduled. You are advised to check the HNC 
website (www.hamiltonnature.org) before setting out, to ensure that the hike has not been rescheduled. Generally, pets on hikes are 
discouraged as they startle wildlife, damage nests, and interfere with the enjoyment of others. Contact the leader before bringing 
your pet and for other questions. We also publicize Royal Botanical Gardens hikes and events. Most RBG programs require pre¬ 
registration one week prior. There is a charge for these activities except for the Sunday Get Back To Nature Walks. For information on 
RBG hikes: Liz Rabishaw, Public Program Bookings, RBG, 905-527-1158 (1-800-694-4769) ext. 270. programs@rbg.ca www.rbg.ca 

17 January - April 12. RBG's winter exhibit Frogs: A Chorus of Colours. Something for everyone, hop to it and check us out - 
www. rbg. ca/frogs. 

March 1 - May 15: The Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch. 41st season of monitoring raptor migration at Beamer Memorial 
Conservation Area , Quarry Rd. off Ridge Rd. W., Grimsby. Except in very bad weather, counters are present every day from 
8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. EST/ 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. EOT. Visitors always welcome. Information: Mike Street - 905-648-3737, 
mikestreetl@gmaii.com or Sandy Darling - 905-689-7481, dariinga@cogeco.ca 

1 March (Sunday) 2 to 3:30p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Hendrie Valley, meet 
at Cherry Hill Gate parking Lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404 

8 March (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m . RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Princess Point, meet at 
the parking lot. if the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404 

9 March (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC Monthly Meeting. History and Experience of FOTEK with speaker Brad Gautreau. Friends 
of the Eramosa Karst "FOTEK" was formed by a group of local citizens in October of 2007 with a mission to educate and 
engage the public, and lobby the provincial government to expand protection of the Eramosa Karst lands. Political lobbying 
has been very successful to double the Eramosa Karst lands to 170 acres. The Hamilton Conservation Area now manages these 
conservation lands but FOTEK is still heavily involved. Since 2007, FOTEK has engaged the public by hosting public events with 
hands-on educational components, such as guided hikes, an annual dinner/dance, presentations to partner groups, educational 
resources on the FOTEK web site, and cave dean-ups. FOTEK has raised more than $20,000, with funds donated to the Hamilton 
Conservation Foundation, as well as towards the Eramosa Karst's community bulletin board, a dedicated bench, and annual 
tree planting events. Friends of the Eramosa Karst were honoured with the Environmentalist of the Year award in 2012. Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Plains Road West, Burlington. 

15 March (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes North 
Shore, meet at the Nature Centre, Arboretum, if the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

16 March (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC - Bird Study Group meeting. This month local birder/ornithologist David Brewer will speak 
about the logistics of migration. Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. Burlington Seniors' Centre, 2285 New St., Burlington. 

20 March (Friday) 7 to 9 p.m. RBG - Froggy Family Affair at RBG Centre. Enjoy swamp water refreshments, food fit for a frog, get bog'd down in 
games and more at this hoppin'adventure through the Frogs: A Chorus of Colours exhibit. Pre-registration required. Fee: $15 Single, $40 Family. 

21 March (Saturday) 7 to 9 p.m. RBG - Spring Equinox at the Nature Centre, RBG. Look for signs of Spring, learn about celebrations, 
play games, tell stories. Pre-registration required. Fee: $12, or Family Rate $30. 

22 March (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes South 
Shore, meet at the Aviary parking lot, Oak Knoll Drive. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

28 March (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. to noon. Junior Naturalists Club at the Nature Centre. The Jr. Nats Club started September 27, 
however registration is still possible. Since the Club was formed in 1986, it has instilled children with learning experiences that 
generate a life-long respect and appreciation of the natural world. Parents must be either RBG or Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
members. Ages 7-12. Cost is $90, then $80 each sibling. Meeting dates are the 4th Saturday of each month, September to May. 

28 March (Saturday). Want to plan your own Pollinator Patch at home? We can help! Paul O'Hara, field botanist, landscape 
designer and native plant gardening expert will be giving hands on advice and one on one guidance on creating your own 
pollinator patch! Details to be confirmed for this free workshop. 

29 March (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Rock Chapel, meet 
at parking lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404 

29 March (Sunday) 9 to 11 a.m. RBG - Budding Birders at the Nature Centre, RBG. Find out what birds are active on some of our coldest 
days. Pre-registration required. Fee: $15 (Part of the Adult Education Series). 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - April 2015 


2 April (Thursdays) 7 to 9:30 p.m. RBG-Carving Nature from Wood at RBG Centre. Create a miniature Great Blue Heron in 
this 10-week course with Greg Kiokoff. Pre-registration reguired. Fee: $125 plus $30 materials to instructor. Own eguipment 
reguired. Questions to 905-527-1158 ext. 270. 

5 April (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Fiendrie Valley, meet 
at Cherry FI ill Gate parking Lot. If the weather is inclement , call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

7 April (Tuesday) Bee Box Building Workshop. Creating habitats for our local native bee populations. Join us in this hands-on 
workshop as we build bee boxes that native bees can use lay their eggs over the winter. $15 per person. Environment Hamilton 
office, 22 Wilson St. 

8 April (Wednesday) 7:00 to 9:15 p.m. HNC - American Woodcock Outing. Join Sheldon McGregor on an American Woodcock 
outing in the early spring to hear and watch woodcocks perform their nuptial displays. A flashlight, and rubber or waterproof 
boots would be helpful. We will be viewing the birds at dusk and returning to our cars in the dark. Meet at Dundurn Castle, 610 
York Boulevard, Hamilton, Contact Sheldon McGregor at 905-304-8282 or email sheldonbirder@hotmail.com 

11 April (Saturday) 08:00 a.m. -12:00 p.m. HNC - Spring Birding in Saltfleet. Join leader Rob Do bos on this halfday driving tour to 
look for eariy-spring migrants in the area ofStoney Creek above the Escarpment known as Saltfleet. We hope to see numbers of all 
of the regular puddle ducks, early shore birds such as Wilson's Snipe, both ye/low/egs and Pectoral Sandpipers, and passerines such 
as Savannah Sparrow, Eastern Meadowlark, Eastern Phoebe, Tree Swallow and Rusty Blackbird. We will keep our eyes skyward for 
migrating raptors, and also hope to see local nesting Common Ravens. We will also do a short hike on a portion of the Dofasco 
Trail perhaps near our new HNC sanctuary! Meet at the Tim Horton's/Wendy's parking lot at the SE corner of Mud St. and Upper 
Centennial Parkway for carpooling. If you do not have a car, HSR bus "44 Rymal" stops at Mud St. & Centennial Parkway. For more 
info contact Rob at: rdobos@cogeco.ca 

12 April (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Princess Point, meet at 
the parking lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

12 April (Sunday) 2 to 4:00 p.m. RBG - Wetland Habitats at RBG Centre/Hendrie Park. Discover frog habitat from a botanical 
perspective; RBG staff Nadia Cavallin explaining. Dress for outdoors and rough terrain. Pre-registradon reguired. Fee: $15. 

13 April (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC Monthly Meeting. Speaker Don McKay of the Friends of Mill Creek is our speaker. The Friends 
of Mill Creek (FOMC) is a volunteer, community-based organization that supports landowners in rehabilitating Mill Creek. The 
group first organized in late 1997for the purpose of implementing some of the recommendations contained in the Mill Creek 
Subwatershed Study. Mill Creek is a spring-fed cold-water stream that originates in the uplands and woodlands/wet/ands of 
Pusiinch Township, flowing south-west through the Township and the City of Cambridge, where it joins the Grand River. Don will 
elaborate on how FOMC was established, how it has continued to survive for over 15 years, the Mill Creek Stewardship Rangers 
program, and what is in FOMC's future. Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road West, Burlington. 

19 April (Sunday) 2 to 3:30p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes North Shore, 
meet at the Nature Centre, Arboretum. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404 

20 April (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC Bird Study Group meeting. Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. Burlington Seniors' Centre, 
2285 New St., Burlington. 

25 April (Saturday) 10 a.m. to noon. RBG-Capture Nature While Hiking at RBG Nature Centre. Bring your camera for a hike with 
Christopher McLeod. Learn photographic tips. Any camera will do. Pre-registration required. Fee: $15. 

25 April (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. to noon. Junior Naturalists Club at the Nature Centre. The Jr. Nats Club started September 27, 
however registration is still possible. Since the Club was formed in 1986, it has instilled children with learning experiences that 
generate a life-long respect and appreciation of the natural world. Parents must be either RBG or Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
members. Ages 7-12. Cost is $90, then $80 each sibling. Meeting dates are the 4th Saturday of each month, September to May. 

25 April (Saturday) 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. RBG- Amphibian Exploration at RBG Centre. Learn to ID a frog by its call, learn the difference 
between frogs and toads, be prepared to hike and have fun. Pre-registration required. Fee: $12 Single, $30 Family. 

26 April (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes South Shore, 
meet at the Aviary parking lot, Oak Knoll Drive. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

26 April (Sunday) 8:00 a.m. -12:00 p.m. HNC - Early Migration for New Birders. Join Barry Coombs for an outing with a relaxed 
pace geared to beginner birders. We will be looking at early spring migrants at the Valley inn and along the boardwalk through 
the Hend rie Valley. The emphasis will be on identifying birds using basic field techniques. The trail is level with good footing but 
may be muddy. Meet down at the bridges in Valley inn, at the end of Spring Garden Road, Burlington. 
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What s in Store for Falconwatch 2015? The Ups and Downs 
of Working with Wildlife 

by Erica Lagios - Hamilton Falconwatch Senior Monitor 



A s many in the Hamilton community know, the 2014 season 
of Falconwatch was not the success we expected. Madame 
X and Surge laid two small clutches of eggs, two eggs in April 
and another egg in May Sadly, none of the eggs hatched. While 
we always hope for the best and are ready to cheer on the next 
generation of young falcons, last years unsuccessful attempts are 
just part of the natural nesting process. Madame X turns 16 this 
year, and she has raised almost three quarters of all chicks that 
have fledged from the Sheraton nest site. That is one impressive 
record! Given her age it is likely she is nearing the end of her 
reproductive years, something that happens to all animals. 

While we ponder Madame X’s future, thoughts also stray to 
Surge. On January 24, Surge was found injured by the HMCS 
Haida. Picked up by Animal Control, he was transferred by one 
of our dedicated Falconwatch volunteers to the Owl Foundation 
at Vineland Station for care. It appeared he was in a fight with 
another bird and sustained a puncture to his right nostril, damage 
to the right cere (the skin between beak and head), a scratched 
cornea, and a crack to his beak. After a thorough check up at 
the Ontario Veterinary College in Guelph in early February, his 
injuries appeared to be healing nicely. At the time of writing, the 
only concern is proper re-growth of the beak. To help this process, 
Surge receives his meal of quail cut into pieces. When he switches 
to whole prey, and the rehab folks think its okay, he 11 be given a 
long outdoor enclosure called a flight cage. This will give him lots 
of space to flex those wing muscles in preparation for release. 


Working with wildlife 
is incredibly rewarding. 

There is nothing like 
watching young falcons 
grow up to be strong, 
healthy birds. One of the challenges of this monitoring process 
is that the falcons remain wild. Our team of volunteers intervene 
only when absolutely necessary, such as the case with Surge. 
Often we have more questions than answers: when will Surge be 
released? Will he and Madame X attempt to nest again? Will a 
new male or female falcon try to move in to the nest site? There 
are no easy answers to these questions and the Falconwatch team 
is always trying to piece together the clues that the birds give us. 
While change can be hard, it is also part of the natural process. 
As long as there are birds nesting at the Sheraton, we can enjoy 
watching future generations grow and thrive, see the adults 
perched downtown, hear their calls, and catch their silhouette in 
the sky and that sounds like success, f 

Now more then ever we need your help! The Owl Foundation is a 
charity and does not receive government funds to cover the costs 
of caring for injured birds. Falconwatch is paying for Surges food 
during his stay. Please consider making a donation to help pay for 
Surges meals while he recovers. Visit httpillfalcons.hamiltonnature. 
org/ . For more information contact Erica at 647-393-7468 or erica. 
lagios@gmail.com . 



Surge recovering at the Owl Foundation 
at Vineland Station in January 2015. 


c 
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(Hazel Broker - continued from page 150) to clear trails, 
build bridges and undertake other maintenance work. 

Former Sanctuary Director John Fischer praises Hazel for her 
commitment to the sanctuaries, noting that she has come out 
to almost every event over the years, including clean-ups, plant 
inventories and other volunteer outings. “She knows her plants 
and knows their significance; she is without a doubt one of the 
top field botanists in the Club”, says John. John notes that as she 
has been involved in sanctuary inventories since the properties 
were first purchased, Hazel provides an invaluable historical 
context when decisions need to be taken today. Everyone I asked 
spoke of Hazel as “remarkable” and “a great lady”. 

In addition to the fellowship she shares with fellow HNC 
members who are interested in the out of doors, Hazel enjoys 
learning about natural history through Club activities. Indeed, 
this has inspired her to continue volunteering for so many years: 
Hazel believes in “doing what we can to preserve habitats so that 
future generations may have the same enjoyment and learning 
experiences that weve had over the years”. She has seen many of 
the natural areas she knew well as a child, being paved over, and 
has committed herself to ensuring that special places remain a 
part of our heritage. 


In 1985 Hazel Broker was made an Honorary Life Member, joining 
only a handful of others during the Club’s long history who have 
been so distinguished for their contributions. Bruce Duncan, 
who sat on the Board at the time, recalls the bestowal of Hazel’s 
Honorary Life Membership as a “recognition of someone who 
was so tremendously dedicated, who had devoted an incredible 
amount of time to the Board and the Club as a whole”. She is an 
inspiration to us all. 



Terry Carieton (right) accepts the HNCJunior Volunteer of the Year 
(VoY) A ward for 2014 from HNC Treasurer Jim Stoiiard at the RBG 
on 12 January 2015 - photo Jennie Foley. See article in Wood Duck. 
Voi 68 No 5 (January), page 118. 
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HNC Hike Report 


Winter Ducks and Gulls 





by Lyle Jeakins, photos and text 


O n Sunday, January 11, 2015, a group of 30+ hardy 
individuals from all walks of life, led by none other 
than our fearless leader, Len Manning, met in the parking 
lot near the Burlington Beach Canal for an exciting 
morning of birding! The outing had been rescheduled and 
what a difference a day makes. On the previous day, the 
weather with its high winds and record cold temperatures, 
would have been unbearable. However, on this day, the 
winds had lessened considerably and the temps were back 
up to a more reasonable -5°C. We headed over to the canal 
and on the way we observed two Peregrine Falcons on the 
wires of the lift bridge. I took a couple of pictures but they 
were pretty high up and with the backlighting, I wasn’t overly 
optimistic about the quality of the shot. 

At the south end of the canal, the participants set up their 
observing gear. I was impressed with the number and the quality 
of the scopes to say the least. Barry Gray, a staff photographer 
from the Hamilton 
Spectator, also joined us. 

We wondered out loud 
what he had done to 
displease his editor to be 
given this assignment. 

In the canal, there were 
a number of Long-tailed 
Ducks, one Redhead, A blizzard of Long-tailed Ducks at the 
and some Greater Scaup Beach Canal. 

as I recall. One participant observed a rare Iceland Gull and a 
larger Glaucous Gull on the ice in the bay. Next we moved to 
the lake side, or north end of the pier. Here, we observed large 
flocks of Long-tailed Ducks that would occasionally get spooked 

by a jogger and 
take off en masse. 
What a sight to 
behold. At the end 
of the pier, we saw 
a small gathering 
of White-winged 
Scoters who were 
diving for Zebra 
Mussels. I was able 
to get a shot of a 

Two falcons; One of the breeding Peregrines (left) ^ ema ^ e sco ^ er that 
at the Lift Bridge at the Beach Canal. A male surfaced with a 
American Kestrel hunting at Windermere Basin. t as jy morsel in her 

mouth. On some ice floes on the water out to the west of the 
canal, Andrew Don observed three Great Black-backed Gulls. 


Some of the 30 participants on the hike, looking at wintering ducks at the Red Hill 
Creek mouth at Woodward Avenue. 


fly overhead. Such a magnificent bird! Back in our vehicles, we 
drove to the limited parking lot at Windermere Basin. Near 
the parking lot, we observed an 
American Kestrel hovering in 
the nearby field, then taking a 
break on a nearby branch. At 
the main observation area there 
were numerous species of ducks 
in the water. But they were so far 
away, a good scope was required, 
as you can barely make them out 
with the naked eye. Len found 


White-winged Scoter having 
a Zebra Mussel snack at the 
Beach Canal. 


a couple of Great Blue Herons that camouflaged quite well in 
the tall grass. Keen eyed Andrew Don observed a Rough-legged 
Hawk well off in the distance. Soon, we were off to a parking 
spot near the QEW where Eastport Drive & Woodward Avenue 
intersect. Here we observed an immature Black-Crowned Night- 

Heron who looked rather grumpy. 
There were a number of Double-crested 

/ Cormorants, then Len Manning picked 

out one lone male Northern Pintail 

resting with a group of Mallards. As 

we headed back to our cars, Barry 

Cherriere was quick to spot a White- 

throated Sparrow in the bushes beside 
Adult Baid Eagle over the . , 

rj , r , the canal. 

Beach Canal. 


Next we car-pooled to a spot off to the side of Eastport Drive, to 
check the frozen ponds and berms for Snowy Owls and eagles. 
No luck with the Snowys, but we did see a mature Bald Eagle 


Our last destination for the morning was the lake-front park 

located at the end of Grays Road 

in Stoney Creek. The neighbours 

must have wondered what 

was going on as we descended 

en masse on the area. One 

neighbour actually came out to 

ask me what we were looking at. 

Maybe it was the offshore winds, 

but the much anticipated flocks „ , , 

r Cormorants on the hike, an excellent 

of scoters were so far out in the num berfor the date. These five were 
lake, you could barely find them at the mouth ofRedhill Creek. 



Five of the 27 Double-crested 
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with a scope. 

All in all, it was a very rewarding 
morning of birding! I really enjoyed 
being with like-minded individuals. 
I was continuously amazed at the 
birding knowledge and keen observing 
abilities of the participants. V- 



Immature Black-crowned 
Night-Heron at Red Hill 
Creek mouth. 



T j Two recent views of Common Ravens; left, 21 January, Mud Street and 8 th Road East - 


photo John Vieira; right, 2 February, over Glen Morris, Brant County - photo Jerry Horak. 


(River Cruiser - continued from page 155) 

Pelee specimen and the specimen from Fort Meigs, Ohio (see 
below) look more like Cooks proposed new species. 


wabashensis , and Royal River Cruisers. In a recent email from 
him, he now believes that he has not seen any pure Gilded River 
Cruisers at all. He concludes: 


Presently, the situation with wabashensis is still poorly understood. 
Most authorities do consider it to be a hybrid between Royal 
and Gilded River Cruisers, but this sentiment is not unanimous 
as evidenced by Cook. The hybrid theory is problematic in 
explaining the population of Wabash River Cruisers in northeast 
Ohio (Stark County) (Rosche et al. 2008). This population of 
Wabash River Cruiser was discovered in 2002 and persists there 
still, in good numbers ( fide Larry Rosche), despite Stark County 
being well to the east of the known range of Gilded River Cruiser. 
One could then make the case that wabashensis is behaving as a 
distinct biological entity in this area of Ohio. Compounding this 
however, is that specimens here (see below) look more like Cooks 
[formerly] proposed new species and not wabashenis. Talk about 
confusing! 

Rick Nirschl has caught Macromia along the Maumee River south 
of Toledo in recent years with interesting results. Originally he 
thought he was collecting pure Gilded River Cruisers, along with 


“I haventfound [specimens] in Ohio that are the classic pacifica, 
only individuals with slightly reduced markings. I have 
submitted those to the records committee as pacifica and they 
have been accepted but I suspect that they are hybrids. I find 
individuals that have a reduced moth-like mark on S8. They 
look more like the classic taeniolata . 

In summary ; in NW Ohio , I find what look to be: 

1. typical taeniolata 

2. three forms of wabashensis from those that look almost 
like taeniolata to those that look almost like pacifica . 

3. No typical pacifica . 

This is all based on observation of the extent of yellow markings. I do 
intend to do a study on the hamules , leg keel lengths and terminal 
appendages soon.” 

The field research from Rick Nirschl tends to suggest a hybrid 
origin of wabashensis (continued on page 162) 



River cruiser images. Left to right. Gilder River Cruiser, Cedar Creek, McCurtain County, Oklahoma, 30 May 2008 - photo David Arbour; next three photos supposed 
Wabash River Cruisers; Fort Meigs State Park, Maumee River, Ohio, 24 July 2012 - photo Rick Nirschl; Point Pelee National Park, Ontario, 2 September 2014 - photo Alan 
Wormington; Canal Fulton, Stark County, Ohio, 14 August 2002 - photo Jay Cossey; rightmost photo. Royal River Cruiser, 28 July 2007, Miami Canal, South Bay, Florida, photo 
leppyone. Note the closeness in appearance between the Point Pelee specimen and the Maumee River specimen. 
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2015 Hamilton Midwinter 
Waterfowl Census 

by George Naylor 

T he Hamilton Naturalists Club has been participating in 
a Midwinter Waterfowl Census since the c 50s, and I have 
been the area compiler for this count since the early c 90s. The 
Census, popularly known as “The Duck Count,” is part of an 
eastern North America wide waterfowl census that is monitoring 
waterfowl populations in the Mississippi Flyway. 

The Hamilton Naturalists Club is responsible for an area that 
comprises the Lake Ontario shoreline from Bronte Harbour 
to Fifty Road, Hamilton Harbour (Burlington Bay), the mouth 
of Red Hill Creek, and any open inland waters such as Cootes 
Paradise, and the Desjardins Canal in Dundas. 

The Census usually takes place on the first Sunday in January, 
unless that first Sunday is within a few days of New Years Day This 
years was on Sunday, January 11th. Weather and ice conditions 
can be highly variable, from mild, balmy conditions, to inhuman 
Arctic blasts, and from completely ice-free conditions to total 
freeze-up. Lake Ontario has largely been frozen over twice in the 
years IVe been compiling the Census. The cold snap in the week 
before the count, caused the Bay to freeze over the night before 
the count, considerably reducing open water for the Census. 

On the count day, weather conditions weren’t too bad, with -5°C 
temperatures in the morning, warming up slightly as the day went 
on, and a 15 - 18 km/hr WSW wind. These same weather and 
ice conditions can greatly affect count numbers and variety, and 
this years count was no exception. With Burlington Bay frozen, 
some of the birds move out to the lake, potentially making them 
harder to see, and some of them just move on. The one constant 
is the fact that the Hamilton area usually has the highest species 
diversity totals for Lake Ontario, but frequently is the source of a 
number of “onlys for the count.” Kingston is usually the only area 
that approaches Hamilton in respect to species diversity. Even 
Toronto, given the fact that its a much larger geographical area, 
is always the poor cousin to Hamilton. 

Hamilton can usually boast the highest diversity in dabbling 
ducks, with one of the tougher winter finds being two American 
Wigeon at Desjardins Canal. Windermere Basin is usually the 
source of other good winter dabblers, such as Green-winged 
Teal, Northern Shoveler and Northern Pintail. Alas, no Wood 
Duck was found this year, although Hamilton usually produces a 
representative of this species. The Aythya , or “river” ducks were 
well represented: the highlights being Canvasback, Redhead and 
Ring-necked Ducks. 

Hamilton is also a winter-time mecca for sea ducks. This family 
of ducks has seen the wintering Lake Ontario populations 
increase in numbers and variety, due to the introduction of the 
Zebra Mussel. This year, this group of ducks were relatively low 
in count numbers, not by their absence, but due to the fact large 
numbers were feeding and flying at quite long distances out on the 


lake, forming these enigmatic, uncountable duck “clouds.” This 
factor probably resulted in no eiders being seen, and lower numbers 
of scoters and Long-tailed Ducks in general. For the first time in a 
long while, we failed to count Black Scoter in our area, and from 
preliminary reports, this species maybe absent from the entire lake¬ 
wide count. Like always, every downside has an upside with a young 
male Harlequin Duck being found on the lake near Bronte. 

Both a Red-throated and a Common Loon were seen, as well as 
a single Horned Grebe. In the “odd socks department,” Hamilton 
area waters also produced good numbers of Ruddy Ducks and 
American Coots. 

As part of this Census, we are also asked to count any eagles seen, 
and try to age them as well. Our Census parties reported a total 
of 14 Bald Eagles, but with the possibility of duplicate counts 
by different people from different perspectives, particularly on 
Burlington Bay, I have reported 11 Bald Eagles in total, with 
three adults and eight immature birds. Sounds like Hamilton is 
a mecca for wintering Bald Eagles too! 

I want to thank the enthusiastic, mildly crazy people who selflessly 
volunteer to help out with this census every year. Hamilton isn’t 
just a great place for birds, it’s also the source of Ontario’s best, 
most dedicated birders. I alas, missed the actual count for the 
first time this year - having gotten involved in coaching hockey 
- and was away at a weekend-long tournament at University of 
Notre Dame in South Bend, Indiana. 

I promise to do better next year. 

Hamilton Area Results, Sunday, January 11, 2015 


Canada Goose 
Mute Swan 
Trumpeter Swan 
Gadwall 

American Wigeon 
American Black Duck 
Mallard 

Black Duck X Mallard 
Northern Shoveler 
Northern Pintail 
Green-winged Teal 
Canvasback 
Redhead 

Ring-necked Duck 
Greater Scaup 
Lesser Scaup 
Harlequin Duck 
Surf Scoter 
White-winged Scoter 
Long-tailed Duck 
Bufflehead 
Common Goldeneye 
Hooded Merganser 
Common Merganser 
Red-breasted Merganser 
Ruddy Duck 
Red-throated Loon 


8488 

92 

150 

23 

2 

169 

2944 

18 

135 

1 

5 

185 

17 

25 

2087 

249 

1 (imm. male) 
95 
558 
7691 
301 
3090 
88 
578 
222 
138 
1 
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Common Loon 1 

Horned Grebe 1 

Double-crested Cormorant 49 
American Coot 57 


Total Individuals: 
Total Species: 
Party Hours: 

Bald Eagle 


27,459 

30 (+ 1 hybrid) 
18.75 

11 (3 adult 8imm.) 


Participants: (15) Ron Campeau, Barb Charlton, Bob Curry, 
Rob Dobos, Dave Don, Cheryl Edgecombe, Brett Fried, Denys 
Gardiner, Bill Lamond, Kevin McLaughlin, Glenda Slessor, 
Bill Smith, Tom Thomas, Rob Waldhuber, Brian Wylie. 


HNC Shirt Order 

New HNC shirts will be 
conning soon! These shirts are 
sure to become fashion trend 
setters so don't miss out 

please contact Elaine Serena if you would like 
a particular size or colour: eserena@cogeco.ca 









(River Cruiser - continued from page 160) but more research 
is needed, especially in light that at least some of Nirschl’s 
specimens look more like the [formerly] proposed new species 
(see above). It is quite possible that the proposed new species 
and wabashensis are one and the same, possibly representing the 
extremes in appearance and morphology in a hybrid population 
(M. pacifica x M. taeniolata). 

So there are several possibilities for the identity of the Point Pelee 
specimen. 

1) this specimen is a Royal River Cruiser exhibiting extreme colour 
and pattern variation. At one time this was the explanation of 
wabashensis specimens. Refuting this option is that wabashensis 
specimens tend to be smaller than typical taeniolata. 

2) this specimen is a Gilded River Cruiser showing the extreme 
in reduced yellow colouration on the abdomen. Perhaps Gilded 
River Cruisers in the northeastern portion of their range have 
reduced yellow colouration on the abdomen. 

3) this specimen is indeed a wabashensis , whatever wabashensis 
turns out to be. 

4) this specimen is Cooks (2004, 2005) [formerly] proposed new 
species. This new species designation is unlikely, considering how 
isolated and disjunct populations of this entity are (i.e. Texas). 

5) there is only a single species (Royal = Wabash = Gilded), the 
differences being merely different forms or colour forms of the 
same thing. The actual range overlap between Gilded and Royal 
River Cruisers is fairly small and the two species may be poorly 
differentiated. 

The source of the Point Pelee individual is likely Ohio, that is, 
assuming there is not an unknown population nearby in Ontario 
or Michigan. The Point Pelee specimen looks very similar to 
the example from Stark County Ohio (above), and essentially 
identical to the specimen from the Maumee River near Toledo 
(above). The Tip of Point Pelee is 112 km away from the Maumee 
River record and 137 km away from the Canal Fulton record. 

Although it was unsatisfying that this individual could not be 
absolutely identified from the photographs, it is possible the 


situation would not have been much different if it had been 
collected and examined. I will let Robert Glotzhober have the last 
word here: 

“Based on your photos - Id tend to place your individual in Carls 
unnamed and unpublished new species - which may also be a 
hybrid. At any rate - that is my 2-cents worth. I wish some brilliant 
grad student would attack an intensive genetic and anatomical 
review of the entire genus and tell us all what is going on here!’ *> 
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Next HNC Monthly Meeting 
9 March (Monday) 7:30 p.m. 

History and Experience of Friends of the Eramosa Karst (FOTEK) with 
speaker Brad Gautreau. "FOTEK" was formed by a group of local 
citizens in October of2007 with a mission to educate and engage the 
public , and lobby the provincial government to expand protection of 
the Eramosa Karst lands. Political lobbying has been very successful 
to double the Eramosa Karst lands to 170 acres. A wonderful success 
story! See additional details on page 156. Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Plains Road West ; Burlington. 
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Report on the Monthly Meeting of January 2015 

Planning for Nature - How and When to Get Involved in the Planning Process 


by Joanne Di Maio 

W e sometimes wonder “How can I get involved in decisions 
that affect the environment?” or “How can my actions 
make a positive change for the environment?” In January’s 
presentation “Planning for Nature” we were guided through the 
Provincial land use planning process and given an understanding 
of how and when to get involved. We also found out how easy 
getting involved can be, by simply doing what many of us already 
do: observe and report wildlife sightings — birds, butterflies, 
dragonflies, moths, mammals, plants, etc. 

First, the easy part. Kim Barrett, a Senior Terrestrial Ecologist with 
Conservation Halton, described her involvement in a proposal 
for a new condominium at Shell Park in Oakville. Conservation 
Halton did not support the development because the area was 
an important stop-over site for migrants. Technically, the area 
was Significant Wildlife Habitat for songbirds (more about 
“significant” later). To substantiate this view, Kim used a number 
of lines of evidence, including the HNC’s Noteworthy Bird Records 
(which has been maintained since 1947), as well as data from 
Ontbirds and HamiltonBirds. In the end, the project was modified 
to accommodate the songbirds, including a reduction in height 
of the building from 12 to 8 stories, donation (to the Town of 
Oakville) and restoration of parts of the site as natural habitat, 
and protection of a portion of woodland. Kim’s bird analysis, 
using local bird records, was 
singled out in the decision by the 
Ontario Municipal Board. So keep 
reporting those bird sightings! 

Co-presenter, Jennifer Lawrence, 

President of Jennifer Lawrence 
and Associates Inc. and an 
environmental planning specialist, 
helped us through the somewhat 
more complicated part: the 
legislative and policy planning 
framework in Ontario. 

Before we get into that, you may 
be thinking to yourself, planning 
is boring or uninteresting. Think 
again! From where you catch the 
bus, to the woodlot near your 
house, to where you walk your 
dog, planning decisions can have 
an impact on your life. Is your 
neighbour’s deck too large? How 
do you feel about the Greenbelt 
Plan 7 . Should highway 403 be expanded? Speak up, voice your 
concerns, think about what you want your future to look like. 
Planning is a public process, so you get to have a say. 

Jennifer and Kim described planning as a c deliberate process of 



Kim Barrett from ROM Jennifer Lawrence from Jennifer 


website for 2014 Road Ecology Lawrence and Associates Inc. website. 

determining appropriate land uses and associated policies to assist 
the public in achieving a balance between natural , cultural , social 
and economic needs”. Balance is key because there are many 
disciplines involved in providing input, including engineering, 
ecology, transportation, and urban design to name a few. 

There are several key pieces of legislation that affect planning 
and land use in Ontario including the Planning Act , Niagara 
Escarpment Planning and Development Act , Greenbelt Act , 
Clean Water Act , Environmental Assessment Act , Conservation 
Authorities Act , Endangered Species Act , and federal Fisheries 
Act and Species at Risk Act. Consequently, there can be several 
provincial ministries and government agencies that get involved 

in providing input to and making 
planning decisions. With so 
many pieces of legislation that 
can apply, jurisdictions can 
overlap. For example, a species 
at risk can have a different 
rank provincially vs. federally. 
Areas that are environmentally 
sensitive can cross municipal 
boundaries and policies can 
differ between the municipalities 
on how to treat these areas. 

Among other things, a piece of 
legislation will often provide 
for the creation of a Plan. That 
Plan contains various policies to 
further define what is set out in 
the legislation and to facilitate 
implementation of the Plan. For 
example, the Niagara Escarpment 
Planning and Development Act 
sets out the objectives of the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan and 
procedures for preparing the Plan. The Niagara Escarpment Plan 
includes policies for land-use designations, provides development 
criteria and establishes objectives for the Niagara Escarpment 
Parks System. Similarly, Official Plans, created under the Planning 


"The witness Barrett made the 
better use of the local birding 
records and substantiated her 
view that the Palm Place site 
provides "Significant Wildlife 
Habitat" as set out in the 
Provincial Policy Statement. 
The migratory bird analysis 
was substantiated by actual work 
in the field and by a review of 
records from birders . The Barrett 
reference to Noteworthy Bird 
Records (Exhibit 182, Page 15) 
showed the Shell Park area has 
many more reports from birders 
than other areas of the Town of 
Oakville." 

OMB Decision/Order No. 1488 
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Act , are important tools for implementation of land use policies. 

The Planning Act requires that all planning decisions be 
“consistent with” the Provincial Policy Statement (PPS). Revised 
in 2014, the PPS is the statement of the provincial governments 
policies on land use planning. It is used by municipalities to 
develop their Official Plans and to guide and inform decisions on 
other planning matters. The PPS includes policies on important 
issues that impact our communities, such as: 

• how land (e.g., agriculture, aggregates) and infra¬ 
structure (e.g., energy, transportation) are managed. 

• appropriate development of areas for housing, em¬ 
ployment, recreation, etc. 

• protection of the environment (e.g., water, natural 
heritage), cultural heritage, public health and safety. 

Again, balance is key. With such a varied list, it would be 
impossible for all issues to be deemed most important at the 
same time. Therefore, decision-makers must be able to balance 
the various needs to come up with a workable solution. 

Our speakers focused on the Natural Heritage policies of the 
PPS. There is a long list of policies directed at the protection of 
natural features and areas. However, protection is not afforded for 
every wetland or woodlot, only those that are “significant”. This 
is important to remember, if you 
are providing input to a planning 
decision. An area that may be 
significant to you, may not be under 
the PPS. There are manuals to help 
evaluate what is “significant”. For 
example, the Ontario Wetland 
Evaluation System Manual is 
used to compare one wetland to 
another. Various features of the 
wetland are scored to achieve 
an overall value or rank for the 
wetland. The Significant Wildlife 
Habitat Technical Guide specifically 
references talking to local naturalists 
to help with identification. That was 
of real importance to Kim during 
her assessment of the Shell Park 
development proposal. 

A new requirement under the PPS, for municipalities in southern 
Ontario, is to identify Natural Heritage Systems. This shifts away 
from feature-based (e.g., forests, endangered species) protection 
towards the protection of ecosystem function. Natural Heritage 
Systems have been identified in the Halton and Hamilton Official 
Plans. One of the first Natural Heritage Systems identified in the GTA 
was in North Oakville more than 10 years ago. The North Oakville 
Creeks subwatershed study resulted in more robust protection 
because areas adjoining significant natural features would also be 
protected. It is also more efficient for developers to build on larger 
areas, rather than developing around individual features. 

Large scale planning takes place over a long time line, as we 


will see in the subdivision example below. Natural features are 
studied at an increasing level of detail as the planning process 
moves forward. As a result, high level planning decisions are 
often made with information gaps until more detailed studies are 
undertaken. The results of studies are assessed at the appropriate 
planning step and associated policies are applied. 

In the 1990s, the provincial government downloaded the day to 
day plan review to upper tier municipalities, resulting in a “One 
Window” approach. The government realized that its planners 
were providing comments quite similar to those offered by 
Conservation Authority staff. The province was then able to focus 
its planning on the big picture, resulting in large scale plans like 
the Greenbelt Plan , Oak Ridges Moraine Conservation Plan , and 
Growth Plan for the Greater Golden Horseshoe. Most municipalities 
have agreements with Conservation Authorities to provide reviews 
related to natural hazards and natural heritage. 

Although there may be many who have a stake in the outcome 
of a planning decision, city council is the final decision making 
authority in a municipality. Their decision is based on input from 
city planners who receive input from many different departments 
internally (e.g., engineers, lawyers, accountants, ecologists, 
landscape architects) and externally (e.g., Conservation Authorities, 
Niagara Escarpment Commission, various utilities, Metrolinx). 

While municipalities make these planning decisions, an appeal 

process is available. The Ontario 
Municipal Board (OMB) is the 
appeal body for decisions made 
under the Planning Act. The 
province appoints hearing officers 
from a variety of backgrounds and 
parts of the province. Outcomes of 
the hearings can be unpredictable. 
The hearings are also extremely 
time-consuming and expensive. 
The Shell Park OMB hearing, for 
example, was seven weeks long, 
taking up long hours of staff time. 
Municipalities will generally try to 
keep decisions in their hands, but 
sometimes an appeal to the OMB 
cannot be avoided. 

When I find myself driving through 
parts of the Hamilton mountain or in areas north of Burlington, 
I sometimes see old farm fields that have been newly cleared for 
homes. Or even more astounding, when the new houses are already 
there, seemingly popping up out of nowhere. Wow, that happened 
fast! Or did it? How long can it take for a subdivision to get 
approved? Jennifer and Kim provided an overview of the steps in the 
process. Some ten years before I saw those houses, a municipality 
amended its Official Plan to identify that field as new urban land. 
This is what is happening right now with the Aerotropolis lands 
in Hamilton. Large scale studies (e.g., transportation, watershed, 
servicing) are undertaken. Several years later, the Official Plan 
is amended again, this time to incorporate Secondary Plan 
policies. This is a more refined Official Plan where, for example, 
residential development is defined further to specify things like 



View of Shell Park/Bronte Woods/Burlook Woods from the air. In 
the recent past this was all open space, albeit much was abandoned 
fields. In a "better world" this would have all been left for nature. 
However, at least remnants of Burloak and Bronte Woods and 
surrounding areas were saved for nature. 
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housing density. At the same time, subwatershed, servicing, and 
local transportation studies are completed. At a further scale of 
refinement, a Draff Plan of Subdivision is completed and the land 
owners prepare a Subwatershed Impact Study. Finally, a couple of 
years before I saw the cleared field, the developers received Draff 
Plan Approval, which contains conditions for the development. 
The key message here is get involved at the beginning! The further 
along in the planning process a development is, the harder it can 
be to have input into the decision-making process. And the earlier 
you get involved, the less chance there is that you will be surprised 
when you see the bulldozers. 

Why get involved? Skilled naturalists can use their knowledge 
to help protect areas. As we saw from the Shell Park example, 
it is important to talk to local naturalists in order to identify 
Significant Wildlife Habitat. While government organizations 
have limited resources to undertake the extensive surveys needed 
to collect natural heritage information, HNC members have on- 
the-ground information about the species and habitats within 
their community. The Hamilton Natural Area Inventories (NAI) 
is a great example of a collaboration between the Hamilton 
Conservation Authority, the HNC, the City of Hamilton and other 
partners. The Hamilton NAI was recently updated, making current 
information on natural areas available for agencies responsible for 
protecting natural heritage. Finally, by getting involved, you can 
get a sense of satisfaction that you have contributed to decisions 
that will affect land use into the future. 

When should you get involved? As early as possible. Kim and 
Jennifer advised getting to know the agencies and staff responsible 


for planning decisions. Attend public information centres and 
get on mailing lists. Watch for opportunities to get involved. For 
example, the Niagara Escarpment Plan and Greenbelt Plan are up for 
review soon. The Ministry of Transportation has a plan underway to 
examine highway expansion in the Niagara to GTA corridor, which 
includes options for widening highway 403. Will they decide to cut 
into escarpment? Have a double-decker road? Add another bridge 
next to the Skyway? Although the next phases of the project are not 
yet scheduled, it sounds like a good one to stay on top of. 

How do you get involved? Our speakers pointed out several 
interesting opportunities. For example, you could consider joining 
the Environmentally Significant Areas Impact Evaluation Group 
(ESAIEG) in Hamilton or the Ecological and Environmental 
Advisory Committee (EEAC) in Halton. Made up of volunteers 
with technical expertise, these groups provide advice and assist 
municipal staff with reviews of environmental impact reports. 
Watch for city notices in local newspapers for public information 
centres. Take a second look at the “maps” in those notices and 
what is being proposed. “Roadway improvements” could mean a 
new highway. “Transit improvements” could mean a new parking 
lot in the middle of a forest. Monitor government websites and the 
Environmental Bill of Rights. Ask for more information. Provide 
written comments on proposals. If something is really important to 
you, hire a professional planner to help you. 

Parts of Hamilton and surrounding municipalities have already 
been identified for urban growth over the next 20 years. Keeping 
development out of important natural heritage features will be 
key to minimizing any impacts. ^ 


Radar Reveals Finer Details of Near-Earth Asteroids 


by Mario Carr 

R adar images of asteroid 2004 BL86 that came within 1.2 million 
kilometres from Earth on January 26 revealed a small moon. 
However, when astronomers looked at it through optical telescopes 
they only saw a fuzzy blob. Thats because the resolution of radar 
from NASA’s Deep Space Network antenna in Goldstone, California, 
has a resolution of four meters per pixel. The resolution of the same 
object from an optical telescope is about 100 meters per pixel. 

Radar also revealed that the asteroid is 325 meters in diameter and 
the small moon is 70 meters in diameter. The asteroid was discovered 
in 2004 and won’t be back for another two centuries. NASA has put 
together a video from radar images of the asteroid and its orbiting 
moon, which can be seen at www.jpl.nasa.gov/video. 

Planet watching 

Venus is in the western evening sky. Mars is low in the western 
evening twilight sky moving eastward as the month continues. 
Jupiter can be seen in the evening sky. Saturn rises around 
midnight. Uranus vanishes from the evening twilight sky around 
the middle of the month. 

March 2 - The Moon is below Jupiter in the evening sky. 

March 4 - Venus and Uranus are only .1 degree from each other in the 
evening sky. This is an excellent chance to see Uranus with binoculars. 


March 5 - The Full Moon will be the smallest of the year. Should it 
be called the Mini Moon? 

March 8 - Sunlight reflecting off dust particles in the solar system 
known as Zodiacal Light can be seen in the evening sky from a 
dark location for the next two weeks. 

March 10 & 11 - Mars and Uranus are a half degree apart in the 
evening sky. 

March 12 - The Moon is two degrees above Saturn in the morning sky. 

March 13 - Hamilton Amateur Astronomers meeting 7:30-9:30 
p.m., Spectator Building, 44 Frid St., Hamilton. Free admission 
with door prizes and everyone is welcome. An optional food bank 
donation of non-perishable goods would be appreciated. 

March 20 - Spring finally arrives with the Vernal Equinox at 6:45 
p.m. If you’re going to Newfoundland, you could see a partial solar 
eclipse during sunrise. 

March 21 - The crescent Moon is close to Mars in the evening sky. 
March 22 - The Moon is close to Venus in the evening sky. 

March 24 - The Moon is in the Hyades star cluster in the evening sky. 
March 27 - First-quarter Moon. 

March 29 - The Moon is five degrees below Jupiter in the evening sky. 
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Bird Study Group Meeting Summary 


December 1, 2014 



Left to right. Ezra and Giovanni Campaneiii, Caleb Scho/tens. These were the 
three fine quizmasters of the annual bird quiz on 1 December 2014. The future 
of Hamilton birding is in fine hands with youngsters like these - photo Michael 

Rowlands. 


Pre-Holiday Hodgepodge 

by Michael Rowlands 

T he December meetings of the Bird Study Group (BSG) 
are always interesting because anything can happen. The 
planning committee thinks the agenda for the evening has 
been settled days in advance but, just before the meeting be¬ 
gins, it changes! Oh well, its like an exciting day in the field 
when you never know what rare species might come flying by. 

Mark Peck from the Royal Ontario Museum (ROM) 
was definitely scheduled in advance as he attends every 
December meeting to pick up dead birds our members have 
found throughout the year and kept on ice for him to pick 
up. He explained that now the Royal Ontario Museum has 
a new technician to prepare specimens for the mammalogy 
and ornithology departments, they can resume preparing 
skins and skeletons of the birds that get donated annually 
by our group. Many of the prepared specimens also go to other 
institutions such as University of Guelph, Sir Sanford Fleming 
College, Carleton and Western universities for display or teaching 
purposes. 

Don Wills of Caledonia dropped 
in and asked for a few minutes 
to update his friends in the BSG 
of his recent activities and our 
emcee Peter Scholtens obliged. 

Don has been maintaining a 
bluebird trail for 30 years now 
and he shared some interesting 
stories - some to be kept in 
confidence - with us about his 
successes with natural log boxes. 

Several people in the group told 
us about their favourite bird 
sightings of 2014, which ranged 
from a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher seen at Point Pelee to California 
Condors sighted in the western USA. 

Next Bob Curry took the microphone to talk to us about the 
Remedial Action Plan for Hamilton Harbour, a long-term plan 
to improve water quality and habitat in Hamilton Harbour and 
Cootes Paradise. He explained that Jim Quinn will soon be 
retiring from the sub-committee that monitors colonial waterbird 
communities and is concerned about the projects future. He 
wants to recruit two students to be trained in 2015 to take over 
his functions while he is on sabbatical in 2016. What will happen 
in 2017 is undetermined so he will be looking for volunteers to 
take on this work. This matter is definitely something that needs 
further discussion with BSG members in future meetings. 

The annual bird quiz presented by some of our younger BSG 
members - Ezra and Giovanni Campaneiii and Caleb Scholtens 
- was next on the agenda. It featured a very professional-looking 
PowerPoint slideshow and, as usual, tested everyone’s general 


and local knowledge of birds. For example, did you know that 
the most abundant species of wild bird in the world was Africa’s 
Red-billed Quelea? (It’s so plentiful that farmers call it the “locust 
bird” because of the damage the large flocks can do to their fields 
of grain.) Which birds seen in the Hamilton study area have the 
shortest names? Sora, Ruff or Smew would all be correct answers. 
Can you name all the birds that were pictured on Canada’s 
paper currency between 1986 and 2000? The $2 bill featured 
the American Robin; $5 Belted Kingfisher; $10 Osprey; $20 
Common Loon; $50 Snowy Owl; $100 Canada Goose; and $1000 
Pine Grosbeak (see next page). It was tough enough identifying 
some of the regular photos of birds like the Fieldfare and Eastern 
Palm Warbler, but telling what a Common Grackle was when its 
colours were inverted, like in a negative, was really hard! All in 
all, it was another entertaining quiz and let us realize that there 
is a lot to know if you truly want to be an expert birder. The high 
scores and prizes for senior and junior members went to Dave 
Brewer and Ben Oldfield, respectively. 

After Cheryl Edgecombe had presented the three young 
quizmasters with some gifts for their labours, she finished the 
formal part of the meeting with a slide show of her own. She 
showed us some impressive photos taken by various members of 
the BSG who had been to Sedgewick Park in Oakville to see a 
number of warblers that had been sighted there again this year. 
Sedgewick Park is located at the end of Hixon Drive east of Third 
Line in Oakville and is home to a sewage treatment plant where 
the warm water that is being aerated in open pools attracts insects 
year-round. Where there are insects, there are birds! Birds seen in 
the photos included Yellow-rumped, Orange-crowned, Nashville, 
Wilson’s, and Tennessee Warblers and Northern Parula. These 
birds were great additions to many birders’ winter lists! 

That done, it was time to mingle with fellow birders, munch 
on the treats, and sip the beverages people had brought in to 
celebrate the coming holiday season. There was lots of variety in 
our last meeting of 2014! 
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American Robin 



Common Loon 


This was perhaps the zenith for 
Canadian money, at least for birders, 
when birds adorned our currency from 
1986 until 2004. One could quibble with 
the quality of some of the artwork but 
some were superb (ex. Belted Kingfisher). 
It is a pity someone like Robert Bateman 
was not commishioned to design them 
in the manner of Alex Colville and the 
Centennial coin series in 1967. Ed. 



Belted Kingfisher 



Snowy Owl 






Canada Goose 


The Pine Grosbeak image on our 
currency was a very rare sight indeed. 
Most birders never glimpsed this "in 
the flesh." I was fortunate to see this 
image when someone was making 
a money order with $1000 bills. The 
Bank of Canada withdrew the $1000 
bill in 2000 as part of a program to 
reduce organized crime. Ed. 


Birds of Canada series banknotes. Knowing what bird was on what bill, was part of the annual quiz at the December Bird Study Group. 
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Red Crossbills 

by June Hitchcox 

M any years ago, when I first saw photos 
of crossbills in a bird book, my initial 
thought was - “ah, the poor things, how 
are they able to eat with the tips of their 
bills crossed over like that?” With more 
investigation, I found that the crossbills have 
evolved their unique crossed bills to be able to get at the seeds in cones. Hanging from 
any angle, they hold a nipped-off cone under one foot - insert their crossed-bill tips 
under one of the scales - open their bill sideways to pry up the cone scale to get at 
the seed beneath and pull out the seed with their tongue. If at feeders (very seldom), 
sunflower seeds are their favourite. This finch is 5 1/4 to 6 1/2 inches long, about the size 
of a House Sparrow. The male is brick-red with darker wings & tail - no white wing 
bars like the White-winged Crossbill. When flying, they keep in touch, calling jip-jip- 
jip. When in an evergreen woods with cones, listen for the crackling sound as they 
open those cones for the seeds. They are rather tame, possibly because they come from 
our worlds circular tundra and fly south only when food is sparse, so are not familiar 
with humans. They meander everywhere to find pine-spruce-tamarack-hemlock cones 
so have a history of erratic sightings but this winter we may see them. Both species of 
crossbill love salt, so if your roads are salted, please drive slowly for their safety - and let 
the rest of us know “where and when”. They nest year-round where there are cones. The 
family stays together for at least 33 days. The young do not develop a crossed bill until 
^about 10 days after leaving the nest. Lets hope this is a lucky year to see them! 



Hamilton Naturalists' Club 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25 
7 to 10PM 

Trivia 



night 

fundraiser 


St. Paul's United Church, 29 Park Street West, Dundas 
SlO/person or $70 f^er tearp of eight 
3 rounds of trivia prizes 50/50 draw 
Snacks available f(j»r purchase or bring your own 
Licensed event EVERYONE WELCOME! 



Join us for a night of general trivia and loads of fun! 

The Hamilton Naturalists'Club is raising funds to permanently protect land in the Cootes to 
Escarpment EcoPark System. 

To register or for more information-, please call905.524.3339 or email 
land@hamiltonnature.org. Tickets are also available at the door. 
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Short-eared Owl (a *species at risk") resting in field between feeding flights, 22 January 2015, along the Dofasco 2000 Trail between 8th 
and 10th Roads East. This location is very near our new HNCsanctuary, the "Vinemount Meadow Nature Preserve". This new sanctuary 
will provide wintering habitat — as well as breeding habitat —for this declining species. See article on page 148 - photo Buddy Myies. 
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